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social-emotional training will have more stress in the future. Van Waters
(1925, p. 97) puts the importance of the emotional life before us in these
words:
'The school is not responsible for the emotional attitudes with which the pupils
enter, but the school should frankly realize that success, or failure, will be deter-
mined, not by intelligence of students, nor by richness of the course of study, but in
the degree of skill with which it develops the emotional life of children. In each
student crises arise, seemingly without adequate basis, the every day matters of the
first school success, or failure, first punishment, humiliation, reward, criticism, ridi-
cule, undetected cheating, or unmerited approval will serve a$ the core around which
a cluster of emotional habits will cling."
There is everywhere a growing recognition of the importance of the
social-emotional factors and of the fact that the traditional "academic"
curricula hardly serve the purpose of training large masses of our young-
sters and adolescents for the future. Especially is there an increasingly
widespread belief that the school as an institution is designed not only to
transmit the past traditions and customs, but to serve as a basic center
(along with the home) for the fundamental training of the whole per-
sonality. It is not our purpose to discuss the sociological or cultural fea-
tures of our present or projected educational system. But in the next
section we shall note, by way of illustration only, some of the broader
problems involved, in rekting the institutional aspects of the school, es-
pecially the curricular, to the personality development*of the pupils.
INDIVIDUAL TREATMENT IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM
For present purposes we may designate the plans and practices for im-
proving the adjustment of the pupil to the school under three headings:
(1)   those that depend upon attention to individual instances of poor
adaptation within the more or less traditional educational framework,
(2)  those that look to complete remaking of the traditional curricula and
pedagogical methods, and (3) those that would combine attention to
the personality of the pupil with decided changes in the course of study
and in classroom procedures.
Clinical guidance in the present system- The influence on the Ameri-
can schools of the so-called mental-hygiene movement, begun about 1910,
has been considerable. Though alterations in the curricula and pedagogy
have been slow to follow the implications of mental hygiene, within the
older framework a great deal of work has been done in such matters
as grading pupils in terms of abilities and especially in the provision of
clinical help and personal guidance. In some communities clinical psy-
chologists and visiting teachers are formally attached to the school system;
in others the work is done for the school system in co-operation with